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BENGALI OR BANGA-BHASHA. 

This is the language of Lower Bengal, or the region of the Gangetic Delta and of the 
districts immediately above it and to its east. 

It is called by those who sneak it B&nl& or Banga-bhasha, — the language of Bariga 

or Vanga. The former is the colloquial title, while the latter 

Name of the Language. ; g ^ ^^ ^^ Jn Hterat u re . In Sanskrit, the Word 
* Vanga ' meant Eastern and Central Bengal, but in modern times it is applied to the 
whole country in which the Bengali language is spoken. The word ' Bengali * is an 
English one, framed on the English word 'Bengal, 5 which may have been learned in 
Southern India/ where the word Vangalam occurs in an inscription of the great Tanjore 
temple, dating from the 11th century A.D. From this word arose the word Bangala of 
the Arabic Geographers. 3 From Arabic, it got into Persian, and we find Abu-1-fazl 
saying in the AIn-i Akbari/ * the real name of Bangala is Bang.' 3 From Persian, 
the word Bangala was adopted into Hindustani, and was used by Muhammadan writers 
in that language. So far as my reading goes it was not used by any of the classical 
Hindu writers, who still adhered to the proper name of the country, — Bang. From 
Bangala, Hindustani writers formed the hybrid word bangall and also the contracted 
word bangld 9 both meaning ' of or belonging to Bengal/ * Bengali/ The latter word has 
entered into English in the word * bungalow,' which means a house after the Bengal 
fashion. * Bangall * has been borrowed by some English writers, under a mistaken idea of 
correct spelling, and has been used instead of the English word Bengali, which is much 
as if an Englishman were to borrow the French word ' Allemagne/ when he wanted to say 
1 Germany/ 4 As this is a work in the English language, I shall throughout use the English 
word * Bengali * when referring to the form of speech now under consideration. For the 
reasons above stated, I shall avoid the form * Bangall, ' or, as some write it, c Bengdli/ with 
a diacritical accent on the second syllable. The sole advantage of the latter form is that 
it prevents ignorant English people froir pronouncing the word as if it was * Bengalee, 1 
with the second syllable short, and accents on the first and last syllables. The class 
of people who use this pronunciation are not likely to trouble themselves with the results 
of this Survey. In titles and headings, I shall give, as an alternative name, the word 
' Banga-bhasha,' which, as stated above, is the name given in literary works to the 

language by the people who speak it, 

— » ■ 

1 Much of what follows is based upon 5fule and Burnett's H?l*on*Johton t t.v. Bengal. I bate to thank Mr. Beames for 
many kindly criticisms on this introduction. 

1 In Elliot's History of India as told by its own Historians* J, 72, the Arabic Historian Kaghlda-d-din, quoting from 
Al Birunl (circ. 1000 A.D.), is shown as speaking of * BangftlaV but the reading is *ery doubtfni. There are, however, other 
examples. 

* The original (Bloehmann a Edition, Vol. I, p. 38S) runs <*&* d&j ^M ^3 ndm-e atlhe B&ngMa Bang. Abft4-fa?l 
adds that the suffix ai in Bangfila means an embankment between two fields These, he says, were raised by forme* rulers 
throughout the country. Hence its name. The explanation is ingenious if nothing more. Modern paniit* derite the name 
from Ba&ffa»alaya t the abode of Banga. 

4 The word bangala occurs in Bengali itself in the sense of the Bengali Language, but it is evidently borrowed in late 
years from Hindustani. The word does not occur in Sanskrit literature, the nearest approach to it being the word vSngala, 
which is, however, the name of a musical mode, and does not mean Bengali. In the later language bdnlS also occurs in the 
same tense as bang (da, i.e., meaning the Bengali language, and is common in the colloquial dialect. This form shows that it 
is taken from Hindustani, either under English influence or as a relic of the Mubauimadan occupation of the country. 

Bengali. o * 
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The area in which Bengali is spoken may be roughly stated to coincide with the 

Province of Lower Bengal, as distinct from Chota Nagpur, 

rea m w ic spo en. Bihar, and Orissa. The language also extends on the West 

into Chota Nagpur, being spoken in the eastern portions of that Division, below the 
plateau of Hazaribagh and Lohardaga. On the East it extends into the Assam Valley, 
where it gradually merges into the cognate Assamese language. It also occupies the 
Assam Districts of Sylhet and Caehar, which formerly were counted as a portion of Lower 
Bengal, and which in ancient times formed part of the original kingdom of Banga or 
Vanga. Here its further progress is stopped in all three directions by the languages of 
the wild tribes of the Hill tracts of the Assam Province. It stretches down the Bast 
littoral of the Bay of Bengal into Northern Burmab, its way eastwards being similarly 
barred by the Hill tribes of Arakan. To the South, it meets the Burmese language 
in the District of Akyab. It reaches to the sea-coast along the North of the Bay of 
Bengal. From the mouth of the Biver Hooghly its southern boundary extends in a 
north- westerly direction across the centre of the District of Midnapore and then curves 
south again so as to include the Dhalbhum portion of the District of Singhbhum, 
running- along the northern frontier of the hilly Native State of Mayurbhanja (Mohur- 
bhunj), till it meets its own western boundary. South of Singhbhum, in the north of the 
Native States of Keonjhar and Mayurbhanja there are large numbers of speakers of 
Bengali, principally of the Kurml caste ; but these are immigrants from the north and 
north-east, and the true language of these states is Oriya. Its extreme south-western 
boundary cannot be defined exactly, as it here shades off gradually into the cognate 
language of Orissa, and in the boundary tract it is often difficult, or impossible, to say 
whether a man is speaking dialectic Bengali, or dialectic Oriya. 

Its western boundary runs through the District of Singhbhum, and includes the 
whole of the District of Manbhum. It then meets the hill country of the Santal 
Parganas in which languages belonging to the alien Mu$da family are spoken, and 
is forced in a north-easterly direction up to the Biver Ganges which it crosses 
near Bajmahal. Thence it runs nearly due north, following closely the course of the 
Mahananda (Mahanadi of the maps) Hive*, through the Districts of Malda and Purnea, 
up to the Nepal frontier. Except where it meets the unrelated Mu?da tqngues of the 
Santal Parganas (with which ' it shows no signs of mixing), the language merges 
gradually into the neighbouring Bihari spoken in Bihar and Chota Nagpur, but its 
^banner of doing so is different north and south of the River Ganges. North of 
the Ganges, in the Districts of Malda and Purnea, there is an intermediate dialect, partly 
Bengali and partly Bihari, but with its grammatical construction mainly based on the 
stronger and more cultivated language of Bengal. On the other hand, on the borderland 
in Manbhum and Singhbhum, a large proportion of the uneducated classes "(again 
principally Kurmis) is bi-lingual, speaking by preference a corrupt form of the Bihari 
of Chota Nagpur, but also able to use the western dialect of Bengali. Here, the country 
is a meeting place of nationalities. It is peopled partly from the east, Bengal, and partly 
from the west, Chota Nagpur, and the languages of each nationality mix but do not 
unite. A somewhat similar state of affairs, but to a less marked degree, exists north of 
the Ganges, in Malda, but, as a general statement,* we may borrow a metaphor from 
auother science, and say that, north of the Ganges, there is a chemical combination of the 
two languages, while, south of it, there is a mechanical mixture. 
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Tiie- lower ranges of the Himalayas form the northern boundary of Bengali. 
They are inhabited by wild tribes speaking various Tibeto-Burman languages. The 
line runs along the north of the Tarai in the Districts of DarjeeJing ana Jalpaiguri, till it 
meets the eastern boundary in the north of the District of Goaipara in Assam. 

Both in regard to its measure of cultivation, and to the number of people who speak 

Place of the language in con- ie > Ben g ali is «* m <*t important of the four languages, 

nexion with the other indo-Aryan Assamese, Bengali, Oriya and Biharl, which form the Eastern 
languages* <=>»•* » 

group of the Indo-Aryan family. Like other members of 
the group, and like MarathI, it is more structurally developed than the languages of 
Hindustan Proper* The latter decline their nouns with the aid of postpositions, much as 
in English we perform the same function with the aid of prepositions. They freely use 
participles in the conjugation of verbs, and use the passive construction in conjugating 
the past tenses of those which are transitive. They do not say, c I killed him,' but 
•he was killed by me.' In Bengali, all this is in process of disappearing. The 
postpositions have been worn away by centuries of attrition, and have become simple 
terminations. The use of the participles in the conjugation of verbs has been similarly 
disguised by the addition of personal suffixes, which, a comparatively few generations 
ago, were separate pronouns used with the participles as in .English at the present day. 
Although philologists tell us that the passive construction of the past tenses of 
transitive verbs still exists in the language, all sense of this has been lost in the literary 
language taught in grammars, and the verb is conjugated, according to English ideas, 
as straightforwardly as any in Latin or Italian. 1 The details of Bengali grammar will 
be given subsequently. I shaU only mention here one more important peculiarity 
which the language shares with the others of the Eastern group. Bengali grammar 
has a very feeble sense of the distinction of number. In the case of Nouns, the distinc- 
tion is hardly observed at all, except in the case of those referring to human beings ; 
at most a kind of plural being formed by the addition of some noun 6f multitude. 
Thus, if a Bengali wishes to say * dogs,' he must say, * dog-collection/ or some such 
phrase. 1 In Pronouns, the singular of the first and second persons is not used in the 
literary language, except in expressing familiarity or contempt. In the third person, 
the singular pronoun is only used when respect is not intended, or when referring to an 
inanimate object. In all, the plural form is commonly used instead of the singular when 
referring to human beings. In the third person, when respect is intended, it is intimated 
either by the use of a special word, or by simply nasalising the pronunciation of the pro- 
noun. The plural being used for the singular, if it is necessary to emphasize the idea 
of multitude, the original plural is treated as if it was a singular noun, and a kind of 

1 In the diftieetio language of the oommon people, an interesting relic of the passive construction of the transitive verb 
survives in many parts of Bengal. The third person singular of the past tense differs in Transitive and in Intransitive verbs* 
tn Transitive verbs, it ends in 8, a corruption of hi, meaning ' by him ' or ' by them.' Thus, khalS, he ate j puchhli, he asked. 
In Intransitive verbs, however, the third person ends in a (5), or is sometimes without any vowel termination.lt is here 
simply the past participle, without any pronominal termination. Thus, g$la {gel5)> or gil f he went. For the ♦benefit of my 
brother students I may add that in these dialects, the Past Conditional (which is formed from the Present Participle) is always 
treated as if it belonged to an Intransitive verb, even in the case of Transitive ones. 

* The Nominative plural in ra used with nouns expressing human beings is the only exception to this statement and, 
philologioally speaking, it Is hardly an exception. 
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plural of a plural is formed on this basis. 1 In the case of Vorbs, all sense of number 
is lost. The original first and second persons singular, are now only used in the literary 
language in speaking in contempt. The plural is now used for both numbers, though 
the original third person singular is employed when the subject (singular or plural) is 
inanimate or spoken of without respect. 

The above remarks apply fully only to the literary language. In the dialects used 
by the uneducated, the singular forms of the pronouns and verbs are still used, and will 
frequently be met in the following specimens. 

Literary Bengali, as now known, is the product of the present century. Its direct 

cultivators were Calcutta Pandits, who, however well-mean- 

General character of the language. . , • * •• » *-■*.■. 

mg, have rumed the language by their learning. In con- 
nexion with this point, I cannot do better than quote Mr. Baines, who admirably sums up 
the state of affairs in the General JReport en the Census of India for 189L % He 
says : — 

f Bengali has no doubt been unfortunate in the circumstances that bave attended its development. 
Tbe latest of all the Prakrit offshoots to be recognised as a language at all, it dates in that capacity 
only from the decay of the Delhi Empire. Bengal, too, is the Province of all others in which tf ,re is 
the widest gap between the small literary castes and the masses of the people. One of the results. is 
that the vernacular has been split into two sections : first, the tongue of the people at large, which, as 
remarked above, changes every few miles ; secondly, the literary dialect, known only through the press, 
and not intelligible to those who do not also know Sanskrit. The latter form is the product of what 
may be called the revival of learning in Eastern India, consequent upon the settlement of the British 
on the Hooghly. The vernacular was then found rude and meagre, owing to the absence of scholarship 
and the general neglect of the country during the Moghal rule. Instead of strengthening the existing 
web from the same material, every effort was made in Calcutta, then the only seat of instruction, to 
embroider upon the feeble old frame a grotesque and elaborate pattern in Sanskrit, and to pilfer from 
that tongue whatever in the way of voeabulary and construction, the learned considered necessary to 
satisfy the increasing demands of modern intercourse. He who trusts to the charity of others, says 
Swift, will always be poor ; so Bengali, as a vernacular, has been stunted in its growth by this process 
of cramming with a class of food it is unable to assimilate. The simile used by Mr. Beames is a good one. 
He likens Bengali to an overgrown child tied to its mother's apron-string, and always looking to her for 
help, when it ought to be supporting itself/ 

As regards the pronunciation of these imported Sanskrit words, an extraordinary 
^ , ^ , , . „ state of affairs exists,— paralleled, I believe, in no other 

Result of the importation of . .. 

Sanskrit words upon the pronun- language in the world. This is not the place for an elaborate 

description of the origin of the Indo-Aryans, but, in 
order to understand what has occurred, it is necessary to follow the course of the 
Bengali language from its earliest stage. This was some dialect closely akin to Sanskrit 
(it never actually was Classical Sanskrit) which existed in North-Western India, when 
the language of the original Aryans of India resembled that which we find in the hymns 
of the Rig-veda. The speakers of this tongue gradually migrated eastwards, and 
we find them in Bihar and Orissa in the year 250 B.C. We have specimens of thair 
language, for their then king, Asoka, has left us inscriptions couched in his own words. 

1 Nearly all pronouns have, in the Eastern group, lost their original Nominative form, and what is now used as the 
Nominative was originally the oase of the Agent, which should properly only he employed before the past tenses of Tran- 
sitive verbs. A re!i« of the Agent ease of Nouns is the Bengali Nominative Singular form in e which can only be used before 
Transitive verbs. 

- P. 143. 
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His capital was at what is now Fatna, and his language has since been called Magadhi 
from Magadba, the ancient name of South Bihar. As might be expected, the language 
had widely departed from standard Sanskrit. Inflexions had become worn down, and 
inconvenient compound consonants had become simplified. Like a sensible man, Aidka, 
who wished what he had written to be understood, spelled his words as they were 
pronounced, and not in the old Sanskrit fashion, which no longer represented the actual 
sounds of the language# We next get a view of tho vernacular spoken in Eastern India 
in the works of the Grammarians whose last and best representative for our present 
purpose was HSma-ehandra, who flourished in the middle of the twelfth century A.D. 
In the interval which had expired siuoe Anoka's time, the language had developed 
greatly. The very vocal organs of the people had undergone a change and they found it 
difficult to pronounce letters which had been easy to their forefathers. As they 
pronounced them differently, they spelled them differently, and owing to the record 
left by Hema-chandra we know how they did pronounce them. When they wanted 
to talk of the Goddess of Wealth, whom their Sanskrit-speaking ancestors had called 
Lakshml, they found the kskm too much trouble to say, and so they simplified matters 
by saying, and writing, Lakkht* Again when they wanted to ask for cooked rice, 
which their ancestors called bhakta, they found the ht too hard to pronounce, and so said, 
and wrote, bhatta, just as the Italians find it too difficult to say factum, and say, and 
write, fatto. Again, they could not pronounce an s clearly, they had to say sh. When 
they wanted to talk of the sea, they could not say sdgara, but said and wrote, sh&gara 
or shayara. 1 As a last example, if they wanted to express the idea conveyed by the word 
* external,' they could not say bdhya, and so they said and wrote, bajjha. 

Now, there is no doubt about the fact that it is from some eastern form of this 
Magadhi language (or Prakrit, as it is called) that Bengali is directly descended. The 
very same incapacities of the vocal organs exist with Bengalis now, that existed with 
their predecessors eight hundred years ago. A Bengali cannot pronounce kshm any 
more than they could. He cannot pronounce a clear «, but must make it sh. The 
compound letter hy beats him, and instead he has to say jjh. These are only a few 
examples of facts which might be multiplied indefinitely. Nevertheless, a Bengali 
when he borrows his Sanskrit words writes them in the Sanskrit fashion, which is, say, 
at least two thousand years out of date, and then reads them as if they were Magadhi 
words. He writes Lakshmi, and says Lakkhl. He writes mgara, and says shiigar, or, 
if he is uneducated, $hayar» He writes bdhya, and says bdjjha? In other words, he 
writes Sanskrit, and reads and talks another language. It is exactly as if an Italian 
were to write factum, while he says fatto, or as if a Frenchman were to write the Latiu 
sicca, while he says $£e?te.* 

The result of this state of affairs is that, to a foreigner, the great difficulty of Bengali 
is its pronunciation. Like English, but for a different reason, its pronunciation is not 

1 8pelle<f*nRTC in Deva*nag.iri. 

1 The meaning: of tho a will be explained subsequently. It represents the sound of the a in • hat/ 
1 I should not wish it to be understood that Bengali pronunciation always reverts to exactly tho same stage as that at 
which Migadhi had arrived when it was illostrated by HSma-chandr*. Bengali has preserved many other forms of 
pronunciation, all of which it impartially represents by Sanskrit spelling. Thus in Sanskrit tho word for truth is tatya* 
This the Bengali pronounces *Mtt% the small y above the line being hardly audible, which is, however, a development on 
altogether a different line from that followed by the Magadhi ihtckcfa (ar*). Sneh forms are no doubt due to false analog, 
tatjfa becoming thdU% because (in this following MAgadhi) words like mtya, a sentence, become bakk*Q. In other words, 
while Bengalis speak modem Magadhi without ku&wing that they do so, they **>eak it badly* 
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represented by its spelling. The vocabulary of the modem literary language is almost 

entirely 1 Sanskrit, and few of these words are pronounced as they are written. Bengalis 

themselves struggle vainly with a number of complex sounds, which the disuse of 

centuries has rendered their vocal organs unable, or too lazy, to produce. The result is a 

number of half-pronounced consonants, and broken vowels, not provided for by their 

alphabet, amid which the unfortunate foreigner wanders without a guide, and for which 

his own laiynx is as unsuited as is a. Bengali's for the sounds of Sanskrit. 2 All this has 

already been said, and in far greater detail, by Babu Sy&macharan GanguH in an 

excellent article in the Calcutta Review for the year 1877. 8 He sums the matter up in 

the following words, which are of special value as coming from a well-known scholar, 

whose native language is Bengali : — 

' The grammar of written Bengali differs considerably from the grammar of current Bengali. For familiar 
word*, understood by all, every one who learns to read has to learn Sanskrit substitutes, and in many cases old 
Bengali substitutes likewise, which, having dropped out of colloquial speech, still retain their place in the 
language of books. The Sanskrit words in use in Bengali books are for the most part Sanskrit only to the eye, 
but none to the ear j for though written just as they are in Sanskrit, they are pronounced in such a way as to 
make them almost unintelligible to thoBe unfamiliar with the corrupt pronunciation of Sanskrit that prevails 
in Bengal.' 

Bengali has a fairly voluminous literature dating from prehistoric times. According 

to the latest authority, its oldest literary record is the song of 
Manik-chandra, which belongs to the days of the Buddhists, 
though it has no doubt been considerably altered in the course of centuries through trans- 
mission by word of mouth. Of the well-known authors, one of the oldest and most 
admired is Chandx-d&s, who flourished about the 14th century, and wrote songs of con- 
siderable merit in praise of Krishna. Since his time to the commencement of the present 
century, there has been a succession of writers, many of frhom are directly connected 
with the religious revival instituted by Chaitanya (early part of the 16th century) ♦ In 
the 15th century Ka£i-ram translated the Mahil-bh&rata and Kritti-bas the Kam£yana 
into the vernacular. The principal literary figure of the 17th centuiy was Mukunda-r^m 
who has left us the two really admirable poems entitled Chandi and Srimanta fiaudagar. 
It is the greatest pity that these two fine works are not available to readers in an English 
dress. With Bh&rat-chandra, whose much admired but rather artificial Bidy&'sundar 
appeared in the 18th century, the list of old Bengali authors may be brought to a con- 
clusion. Their language offers a marked contrast to the Pandit-ridden language of 
the present century. They wrote in genuine nervous Bengali, and the conspicuous 
success of many of them shows how baseless is the contention of some writers of the 
present day, that Bengali needs the help of its huge imported Saiiskrit vocabulary to 
express anything except the simplest ideas. The modern literary Bengali arose early in 
the present century, and each decade it is becoming more a slave of Sanskrit than 

1 If wo take a well-known standard work, the Purutha-parikshd actual counting of the words oil the first ,page shown 
tbat eighty-oight per cent, ate pure Sanskrit, and do not belong to the Bengali language. If we wish to know how much Is 
due to the modern impetus given to literature by the Pandits, we can apply » similar test to the first page of the old poet 
Cbancli*das (14th century), and we shall find that only thirty per eent, of tho words are Sanskrit, that these are all words of 
the simplest character, and that, sure a few proper names, an attempt is made to spell them as they are pronounced. 

3 I am aware that almost identical remarks might be made regarding the foreigner who has to learn English. But 
that fact does not diminish the difficulties of the pronunciation of literary Bengali. To an, uneducated peasant of the delta 
the pronunciation of these words is as difficult, as it is to au Englishman. I ha? e several tames seen a woman in the wtness- 
box break into a series of hysterical giggles, when being sworn, and told to say the word pratynd, affirmation. It is 
needless to say that that word is not pronounced by educated Bengalis as it is spelled. Defenders of the spelling and 
vocabulary of modern literary Bengali call them * Conservative.' But this is mere playing with words. If that is the 
meaning of the term, then an English Conservative is a person who wishes to retain all the civilization, and all the complex 
national existence of this year of grace 1899, but to administer them by the laws of Ina of Wesaex. To change the 
metaphor, — b/ all means let writers of Bengal write in Sanskrit if tbey like (and if they can); but they have no right, 
to misuse their own vernacular by sending her out into the world nrnaqtierading in the cloth<*t of \wt great*gi-;tttdniftf her. 

* See lis* of authorities below. 



heforo. It has had some excellent writers, notably the late Bankim-ohandra, whose 
admirable novels have received the honour of being translated into several tan- 
kages, including English. Even he, however, sometimes laboured under the fetters 
imposed upon him by a strange vocabulary, and all competent European scholars are 
agreed that no work of first class originality has much chance of arising in Bengal, till 
some great genius arms himself for the work and purges the language of its pseudo- 
classical element. For further information regarding Bengali literature, the reader is 
referred to the list of authorities given below. 

The subject of the dialects of Bengali has never been sufficiently studied. In fact, 
Bengali Dtaiecu Bengalis themselves, as a rule, know little about any dialect 

oxcept that of their own home, and that of Calcutta. We 
sometimes hear people talk of the Bengali of a certain locality, such as that of Burdwan 
or Bangpur or Chittagong, but few attempts have been made to systematically examine 
the main peculiarities of more than one or two of these dialects, and what little has been 
accomplished has been the work of Englishmen, whose foreign status naturally debars 
them from doing the work as thoroughly as it would be done by a native of the country, 
born with ears ready attuned to detect the slightest differences of pronunciation. 

In dividing the language into dialects, the lines of cleavage may be either horizontal 
or perpendicular. Adopting the former method, we find two clearly marked varieties, 
that of the educated, and that of the uneducated. The former is practically the same 
over the whole of Bengal, but it is only used by its speakers for literary purposes, or 
when speaking formally. On other occasions they sink back into a more or less refined 
version of the second dialect. Between these two, there is not merely the same difference 
that exists between the language of the educated and uneducated in, say, England. The 
dissimilarity is much greater. The dialect of the educated is that known as Standard 
Bengali. It may be called the literary, as opposed to the colloquial dialect. It departs 
from the latter not only in its vocabulary, but also in its grammatical forms. Its voca- 
bulary is highly sanskritisod, abounding both in Sanskrit words, and in Sanskrit phrases. 
Its grammar is the full-formed dialect displayed in the standard grammars of the lan- 
guage, which is nowhere used in conversation. The dialect of the uneducated, or, to call 
it by another name, the colloquial dialect, on the contrary, is much more free from sans- 
kritisms, while its grammar differs widely from that of the language which we meet 
in the books. It is much contracted, words which, in the literary language, pronounced 
ore rotwido, have four syllables, are in this reduced to two, so that a mere knowledge of 
the former is of little assistance towards understanding or speaking the latter. This 
dialect is not explained ia the usual grammars, 1 and, at present, can only be learned by 
actual contact with the speakers. 

The lines of perpendicular cleavage affect only the colloquial form of Bengali. At 
already stated, the literary language is much the same all over the country, but the 
colloquial dialect varies from place to place. Its change is gradual. Every few miles 
some new word for a common implement, or some new form of grammatical expression 
may be detected by an acute ear. As the natives say, the language changes every ten kd$. % 
It is only when we compare the forms of speech current at places some considerable 
distance apart that we can perceive sufficient variation to say 'this is a different lan- 
guage,' or a f different dialect from that.' Our sole opportunity for discovering any 

1 An eiception must be made with regard Id Mr. Beames' Bengali Grammar, whioh, written by a true ecboler, does a»t 
dttdata tbeto*e«Ued 'impolite' forma of the language. 
9 A speaker el * para ' Bengals would say M$. 
Bengali. p 
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sudden change of language or dialect is when populations are separated by some natural 
obstacle, such as a great river, or a range of mountains, or when one nationalitv is 
brought face to face with another* Otherwise, it is incorrect to draw dividing lines on a 
map which will show definitely that on one side of each, one dialect, and on the other, 
another dialect is spoken. All that we can do is to take central points, such as district 
head-quarters, pretty widely apart, as the place where we can definitely locate the 
existence of a specified dialect ; and, taking these as centres, to mark boundary lines, 
which confessedly do not illustrate the actual state of affairs, as carefully as we can. 
With this proviso, we may give the following brief account of the areas covered by the 
various dialects of Bengali* 

Bengali is divided, first, into two main branches, a Western and an Eastern, The 
boundary Mne between the two may be taken to be the Eastern boundary of the Districts 
of the Twenty»four Parganas and Nadia. It then follows the River Brahmaputra till it 
comes to the Rangpur District, up the western boundary of which it runs, and, thence, 
along the west of Jalpaiguri till it meets the lower ranges of the Himalayas. The 
points of difference between these two branches ate marked, and will be found described 
under the head of Eastern Bengali. 

The Western Branch includes the following Dialects :— the Central or Standard, the 
South* Western, the Western, and the Northern. These are all marked on the accompany- 
ing map, and the peculiarities of each will be found described in the proper place. 
Suffice it to say here, that the purest and most admired Bengali is spoken in the area 
marked as Central, and that, perhaps, that spoken in the District of Hooghly, 1 near the 
river of the same name, is the shade with which it is considered the most desirable to be 
familiar. The South- Western Bengali is infected by the neighbouring Oriya, and that 
of the west and north have provincialisms due to their distance from the centre of en- 
lightenment, Calcutta. Western Bengali has one sub-dialect called Kharia-thar, spoken 
by the wild tribes, who inhabit the hills in the south of Manbhum, and another called 
Mai Paharia spoken in the centre of the Santal Parganas. Another variety of the 
dialect, called SarakI, is spoken by the Jains of Lohardaga. The Northern dialect has 
two sub-dialects spoken on the Bihar border, called, respectively, Koch and Siripuria. 

The centre of the Eastern Branch of the language may be taken to be the District 
of Dacca, where what may be called Standard Eastern Bengali is spoken. The true 
Eastern dialect is not spoken to the west of the Brahmaputra, though, when we cross 
that river, coming from Dacca, we meet a well-marked form of speech, 3poken in 
Rangpur and the Districts to the east and north, called Rajbaagfi, which, while un- 
doubtedly belonging to the eastern variety of the language, has still points of difference, 
which entitle it to be classed as a separate dialect. It has one sub-dialect, called Bahe, 
spoken in the Darjeeling-Tarai. Eastern Bengali Proper commences in the Districts of 
Khulna and Jessore, and covers the whole of the eastern half of the Gangetio Delta. 
It then extends in a north-easterly direction following the valleys of the Megna and 
its affluents over the Districts of Tippera, Dacca, Maimansingh, Sylhet, and Cachar. 
In every direction, its farther progress is stopped by the hills which bound these 

1 According to tradition, the Bengali spoken in Nadia it the purest form of the language, but actual experience shows 
that this 19 tradition and nothing more. All that can be said in He favour is that the colloquial Bengali of Nadia is more 
sanskritised than elsewhere, a peculiarity which it no doubt doe to the influence of the Sanskrit schools which flourish in that 
district. 
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regions, and throughout the Surma Valley and in the Mymensingh District a kind of 
mixture of Bengali and Tibeto-Burman called Haijong is also spoken by low-caste tribes, 
la the centre of the delta, in the Districts of Khulna, Jessore, and I?aridpur, the language 
is in a transition stage. We see the standard dialect of Central Bengal gradually merging 
into the dialect of Dacca, and, if it is desired, we can class the speech of these Districts as 
a sub-dialect of Eastern Bengali, called the East-Central. Along the eastern littoral 
of the Bay of Bengal we find another distinct dialect, also of the Eastern type, called 
South-Western Bengali, and inland there is one more curious dialect, called Chakma 
(with an alphabet of its own) spoken by tribes of the Ohittagong Hill Tracts. 

Having now completed a rapid survey of the various dialects, we may take stock 
^ , . al *d see bow many people speak Bengali in its proper home. 

Population speaking Ben- mu . . . • A. * « - * i * -^ j •* .,i * 

gaii, in th© Bengali area. This is shown in the fallowing table. Details will be found 

in the sections dealing with each dialect separately : — 



Bbngai,, 



Name of Dialect. 



- Central or Standard 

Western (including Kharia Thar, Mai 
Pah aria, and SarakI sub-dialects) . 

South-Western . 

Northern (including the Koch and 
Siripuria sub-dialects) 

Eajbangsi (including Bahe sub- 
dialect) . 

Eastern (including Hajang and Bast* 
•Central sub-dialects) . 

South-Eastern (including Chakma) . 

Total lor Bengal 
Add— Assam Total 
Add — South-Eastern Bengali, spoken 
in Akyab (Burnish ) l . 

Grand Total lor Bengali spoken in 
the Bengali-speaking area . 



Number 

of 
Speakers. 



8,443,996 

3,952,534 
346,502 

6,108,553 

3,216,871 

14,649,430 
2,310,784 



Assam. 



Name of Dialect. 



Number 

of 

Speakers. 



39,028,170 
2,554,021 

114,152 



41,696,343 



Eajbaagfl 



Eastern 



Total lor Assam 



292,800 
2,261,221 



2,554,021 



Bengalis belong to an intelligent and well-educated nationality, and bare spre d 
far and wide oyer India as clerks, or in the practice of the learned professions. It is, 

therefore, of interest to note how far the Bengali language 
^eng*" ** » ford** langt*. lmg ^j^j^ jjfa time as a foreign speech, over the rest 

of India. We hare counted up the number of people who 
speak Bengali at home, let us now see how many people speak it abroad. As the 
returns of this Survey do not take cognisance of the languages spoken by small groups 
of people who are away from their homes, we shall not follow them, but shall take 
instead the figures of the Census of 1891. For obvious reasons it is impossible to 
classify these entries according to dialed, and we must content ourselves with noting 
that the latter is unspecified. I shall commence with those portions of theLower 



1 Tbeie Me Census figura* and are not based on speeia! local rtturnt. 



Bengali 



»* 
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Provinces of Bengal which do not fall within the Bengali-speaking area, and shall 
quote the figures District hy District It will he observed that the only districts in 
which Bengali is spoken by any considerable number of people are Outtaok and 
Balasore. Here it is spoken by old settlers. At one time sales of Orissa estates for 
arrears of revenue were held in Calcutta. This led to numerous estates being bought 
up by Bengalis, who came and settled in the Province. 1 They are called Mm Bengalis, 
from their habit of interlarding their sentences with the word kare % a corruption of the 
Oriya kaH, which means « having done.' Calcutta Bengalis consider their language to 
be very corrupt, as might be well expected. 

1 1 am indebted to Mr. Beimies lor this information* 
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Table showing t/ie Number of Speakers of Bengali ( Unspecified Dialects) within 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal, but outside the Area in which Bengali is the 
Vernacular Language. 



Hams of District. 



Number of 
Speakers. 



Remarks. 



Patna 

Gaya »...♦. 
Shahabad , 

Saran • *•••• 
Ohamparan . • • . • 
Muzaffarpur * . • • • 
Darbhanga • * • • • 
Monghyr • . • • • 
Bbagalpnr . . . • • 
Cuttack . . 
Balasore • * • • • 
Angul and Klioudmals * • • 
Puri 



Hazaribagii 



• * 



» • 



Lohardaga . . . « 
CUota Nagpur Tributary States 



Totat, 



3,359 

447 

1,724 

690 

195 

949 

777 

3,479 

2,283 

15,196 

17,406 

96 

2,761 



• • 



6,733 
4,554 



60,638 



7,333 are entered In the Census as speaking Ben* 
gali in this District. Bat an examination of a 
specimen of this so-called Bengali shows that it 
is really a dialect of Biharf. There are, no doubt, 
speakers of Bengali, trat their number cannot at 
present be stated. 

These are the figures locally returned* The Census 
figures cannot be used, as they make no allowance 
for Saraki. 

These also are local figures. The Census figures 
arc 27,481, which evidently include a number of 
people classed by me as speaking aboriginal lan- 
guages. Of those here recorded, 4.115 lire in 
Barai Kala State, and speak Western Bengali. 



tyc shall *k>w $se what 11 iq Census uys *bout Bengali spoken in other Provinces. 
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Table showing the dumber of Speakers of Bengali ( Unspecified JHaltcts) in Pro- 
vinces of India other than the Lower Provinces of Bengal. 



Name of Province. 



Number of 
Speakers. 



RlKABEfl. 



Assam 



Berar ....*. 
Bombay and Feudatories • • 

Burmah • . • ■ » 

Central Provinces and Feudatories • 

Madras and Agencies • • • 

North- Western Provinces, Oudh, and Native 
States ..... 



Punjab and Feudatories • 
Nizam's Dominions « 
Baroda , • • 

Mysore . • 

Kajputana » * * 



Central India 
Ajnierc-Merwara 
Coorg • • 
Kashmir • 



Totai* 



158,841 



14 

1,049 

65,029 

1,648 
1,147 

23,180 

2,263 
38 
43 
61 

4,105 



17,467 
352 



The total number of speakers of Bengali entered in 
the Census report is 2,741,947. From these have 
been deducted the Census figures for Bengali- 
speakers in Sylhet, Caehar, and Goalpara. 



From the Census total, 3 14,152 has been deducted 
to represent the speakers of South-Eastern 
Bengali in Aky a ^ 



Most of these are in Muttra (8,534), Allahabad 
(2,159), Benares (6,681), and Imcknow (1,201). 




No Census was taken of fche languages spoken in 
Rajputana. For want of better information, I 
have given the number of people of Bengal 
birth. 

Similar remarks apply* 



mu 

As in the case of Rajputana, this it the number of 
people of Bengal birth. 



of T Be a ilir ber ° f tp0 * efi We thus arrive at the f ollowiag result :— 

Total number of people speaking Bengali at home • . . • 41,696,343 

„ n „ » „ elsewhere in the liower Provinces , 60,638 

» n if , »$ » n 



in India 



275,348 



Grand Total of people who speak Bengali in India 42,032,329 
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AUTHORITIES— 

A,— BaeIiY References to the Language. 

The earliest known instance of the use in Europe of the word 'Bengals' (I.e., 

Bengali '), not however in the sense of the language, but meaning *a man of Bengal* 

occurs in the Decades of Joao de Barros, the first three of which were published in 

Lisbon, 1552 and 1563. The passage is quoted in Yule's Holson-Jobson, s.v. Bengalee, 

and is as follows : — 

1 1562. " In the defence of the bridge died three of the king'i eaptains and Tuam Bandana, to whose charge it was 
committed, a Beng»H"(Bengala) by nation, and a man sagacious and crafty in stratagems rather than a soldier (cavalheiro)," 
— Barros, IL» vi., iii-* 

The earliest mention of the language with which I am acquainted is in a letter from 
David Wilkins to IaCroze of Berlin in November 1714. 1 He is describing a collection 
of translations of the Lord's Prayer into various languages, which he was preparing with 
the aid of John Chamberlayne. He states that in publishing this Sylloge s he intends to 
give, for the first time, specimens of the Singhalese, Javan, and Bengali languages/ 

Chamberlayne's Sylloge duly appeared in the year 1715, and did contain a plate 
purporting to represent a translation of the Lord's Prayer and headed 'Bengalica.' 
The plate is, however, quite unintelligible, and this is explained by Wilkins* confession 
in the preface to the work that he had been unable to obtain a Bengali rendering, but that 
as the Bengali language was dying out, and was being superseded by Malay (!), he had 
written a Malay version in the Bengali character. The translation so written shows 
that Wilkins was ignorant of the rudiments of the Bengali alphabet, 3 Imperfect 
as the specimen was, it attracted the notice of the famous Theophilus Bayer, who 
obtained further examples of the alphabet, and was misled into suggesting a possible 
connexion between it and Tangut,* The first Bengali grammar and dictionary were in 
Portuguese. The title of the work is Vocabulario em Idioma Bengalla e Portuguez 
dividido em duas Partes dedicado ao Excellent, e Mever. Senhor D, F. Miguel de Tavora 
Arcebispo de Evora do Ooneelho de Sua Mag est ad e Fog Delegencia do Padre JFK Manoel 
da Assumpfam Meligiow JEremita de Santo Agostinho da Congregacao da India OHew* 
tal. Llsboa, 1743. Bengali grammar, pp. 1 — 40; Vocabulary Bengali- Portuguese, 
pp, 4,7 — 306; Portuguese* Bengali, pp. 307—577. The whole is in the Roman charac- 
ter, the words being spelt according to the rules of Portuguese pronunciation. In 1748 
was published at Leipzig the Orientalisch-und'Occidentalischer Sprachmeister, compiled 
by Johann Friedrioh Fritz, and dedicated by him to the great Indian Missionary Sohultz, 
the author of the first Hinddstani grammar. The Sprachmeister contains accounts <£ 
over a hundred alphabets from all parts of the world, followed by some two hundred 
translations of the Lord's Prayer. On page 84 the Bengali alphabet is given. It is 
correct enough, and is said to be taken from the Aurenck Szeb> apparently a life of 
Aurangzeb, of Georg Jacob Kehr, a work which I have been unable to trace. The table 
is headed 'ALPHAB1TTJM BENQAMCTJM s. JEN TIVIOUM.' On a subsequent 
page, Fritz reprints Wilkins* absurd Bengali-Malay version of the Lord's Prayer. The 
Sprachmekter held the field as an authority on Oriental Languages till 1771, when there 
appeared from the Press of the Congregatio de propaganda Fide, a Latin pamphlet by 
Cassiano Beligatti entitled Alphabetum brammhanieum seu indostanum Umversitati* 

* Thesauri epittolici LaCroztani, I, 369. Leipzig, 1742. 
' ' Atphaheta Singalaeum, Iananicum, et BeugaUcum.' 

* See Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. xiii, 1898, pp. 42 and ft, and Proceedings of the tame Society for 
May 1895. 

a as. 
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Kml This is primarily devoted to the characters used in writing Hinddstam, but tiie 
introduction by Jo. Ohristofero Amaduzzi (Amadutius) deals with Indian languages 
generally, and gives a list of them. The following extract may he cited : c Gcntilitium 
vero Alphabetum hoc in tot genera snbdividitur, quot sunt Eegna, ae Provinciae, in 
quibus usurpatur, et a quibus nomen derivat, Huiusmodi porro est lingua popularis 

Bengalensis, Touratiana, Nepalensis.' * Tourutiana * is the Maithiii spoken in Tirhut. 

Halhed's Bengali Grammar appeared in 1778, and from that date our knowledge of 
the language takes its rise. 

B. — GimitMi. 

Colebhooke, H. T., — On the Sanskrit and Pracrit Languages, Asiatic Researches, Vol. vii, 1799, pp. 199 

and if. (Reprinted in Uolebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays, Edited by Cowell, Vol. ii, pp. 1 and ft) 

On p. 223 (Reprint, p. 25), there is a short account of the Bengali Language. 
Amtf-MABTiN, Louis,— Lettres edifiantes et curieuses concernant VAsie, VAfrique, et VAmSrique, avee 

quelques relations nouvelles des missions, et des notes geographiques et historiques. 4 Vols. Paris 

1888—43. Vol. II contains general remarks on India. The heading * Les Langues,' catalogues a 

large number of Indian languages, including * le bengal!. 1 
Skton-Kabu, W. S.— >The Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta Review, Vol. xi, 1849, pp. 493 

and ff. 
Bbockhaus, J.—Bengalische Literatur. Die Werke de* Iswarachandra Vidyasagara, Zeitschrift der 

deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Vol. xix, 1865, pp. 642 and £E. 
Biames, J.,— A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India, 3 Vols. London, 

1872-18.79. 
Campbill, Sir Q. ^Specimens of the Languages of India, Calcutta, 1874. 
Hoibhlb, A. F. R. — Essays in aid of a comparative Grammar of the Gaurian Languages. Journal of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xli, Part 1, 1872, page 120 ; xlii, Part 1, 1873, page 59; adiii, Part 

1, 1874, page 22. 
Hokbnli, A. F. R., — A Grammar of the Eastern Hindi compared with the other Gaudian Languages. 

London, 18S0. 
StImachabak Gangom,— 'Bengali, spoken and written. Calcutta Review, Vol. liv, 1877, pp. 395 and ff. 
Bhandarkab, B. G.,— 'The Phonology of the Vernaculars of Northern India. Journal, Royal Asiatic 

Society, Bombay Branch, Vol. xvii, ii, 99—182. 
Johmstok, C, — Bengali Philology and Ethnography. Academy. Vol. xlii, p, 175. 
Qbibrsoh, G. A.,-~0» the Phonology of the Modern Indo- Aryan Vernaculars. Zeitschrift der deutschen 

morgenlandischen GeseUschaft, ^ '<*. xlix and 1, 1895-96, pp. 393 and 1, respectively. 

0. — Grammars ahd Reading-Books. 

Halhed, Nathaniel Braasey,-~(?rammar of the Bengalee Language. Hooghly, 1778. 

Cabby, W.,— Grammar of the Bengalee Language. Serampore, 1801 ; 2nd Ed. 1805 1 4th, 1818 ; 5th, 

1845. 
Caret, W.,— < Dialogues intended to facilitate the acquiring of the Bengalee Language. Serampore, 1801 j 

3rd Ed., 1818. This originally formed a supplement of the Grammar. 
Hauohtom, Sir G. C.,— Rudiments of Bengalee Grammar. London, 1821. 
Haughtoh, Sir G. C.,— Bengalee Selections. London, 1822. 
Pearson, J. D.,—Bakyabolee or Idiomatical Exercises, English and Bengali, with Dialogues, Letters, etc., 

Calcutta, 1829. 
Ramuohun Bot,— Grammar of the Bengali Language (in Bengali). Calcutta, 1833. 
Yates, W., — Introduction to the Bengali Language. Vol. I, Grammar and Reader. Vol. II, Selections. 

Edited by J. Wenger. Calcutta, 1847. 
Yates, W., — Bengali Grammar. Reprinted from the above, with improvements. Edited by the same. 

Calcutta, 1664. 
Akon. (Shama Chum Sircar),— A Grammar of the Bengalee Language, adapted for Natives and 

Europeans. By a Native. Calcutta, 1850. 
Shama Chobn Sircar,— .£y<ZwfcX-dwm»pI, A Bengali Grammar (in Bengali), for Natives. Third odition. 

Calcutta, 1860. 
Shama Churh Sircar,-— Infroctoofion to the Bengalee Language, adapted to Students who know English. 

Second edition, revised and improved. In the main, a translation of the preceding. Calcutta, 

1861. 
Kay, W.,— On the Connection of Dative and Accusative eases in Bengali and Hindustani. Journal, 

Bengal Asiatic Society. Vol. xxi, 1852, pp. 105 and ff. 
DhbIpresId Roy, — Polyglott Grammar and Exercises in Persian, English, Arabic, Hindi, Oordoo and 

Bengali. Calcutta, 1854. 
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Fobbss, D, —Qranmafof the Bengali Language, London, 1862. 

Iobbbs, D.,— Bengali Beader. London, 1862. This i* a revised reprint of Haughton's Bengali 84m> 

tions, mentioned above. 
Ceattibjba, Jadunath, — Introduction to Bengali Grammar* Calcutta, 1879, 
Bbownb, J. F., — Bengali Primer in Soman Character. London, 1881. 

Nicholl, Gh F.,— A Bengali Grammar, also an Assamese Grammar (Being the first and last parte of a 
Bengali Manual). London, 1885, Mr. Nioholl mentions the following seven Nativo Gram- 
mars in his Preface. He specially praises the last :•— 
Pbasanna-Chandra ChakrabartI, — &Uu*prahgi. Oalentta, 1877. 
NIl-mani MoiHOPADHTiT,— Bddh-sdr. Oalontta, 1878. 
KBdIr-nIth TkKKkKkTm,~Byakaran*ma&jarL Calcutta, 1878. 
Braj-mIth BidyIla&kXb, — Byakaran*setu. Oalentta, 1878. 
NittXnakda CkakrabartI,— Byakaran-prabei. Calcntta, 1878. 
Chandba-mOhajt S»n, — Sukh-prabel Calcutta, 1878. 

Ako». ( ? Superintendent of the Female Normal School),— BaigaU-byaharan^pahramanika. 
Calcutta, 1878. 
KiOBOM, G. F.,— A Bengali Manual, and Courses of Exercise illustrating idiomatic Construction, spec*. 
mens of current Hand-writing, etc*, London, 1894** This is an enlarged edition of the former work. 
Paw, R. N«,-— Mow to speak Bengali, Calcntta, 1885. 
Rouse, G. H.. t — -Introduction to the Bengali Language. Calcutta, 1891. 
Bireshvab Pahdb,— Bengali Grammar (in Bengali). Calcutta, 2nd edition, 1891. 
RXmInanda CHATTBBJBA,-*iSfac^fa Varna Parichay. Calcutta, 1892. 
Banerji, K. P.»— Budiments of Bengali Grammar in English Calcutta, 1893. 
Mukhopadhya, Raj Krishna,— 'Hints to the Study of the Bengali Language for the use of European 

and Bengali Students. Calcutta, Date ? 
Bbambs, J.,-~ Grammar of the Bengali Language. Oxford, 1894 

D.-— Dictionaries. 1 

Fobstbb, H. P.,— Vocabulary, English'Bengalee and Bengalee-English. 2 Vols. Calcutta, 1799—1802. 

Rial Kissbn Sbn,— Vocabulary, English-Latin-Bengalee (the Bengali in Roman letters). Calcutta, 1821. 

Chuckbububtbe, T.,— A Dictionary in Bengali-English. Calcutta, 1827. 

Morton, — Bengali-English Dictionary* Calcutta, 1828. 

Gabby, W,,— A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language, in which the words are t raced to their origin, and 

their various meanings given. 2 Vols, in 3 Parts. Serampore, 1825. 
Cabby, W.,— Vol. I of the Dictionary ahove quoted (Bengalee-English). Second edition. Serampore, 1840. 
D'Rozario, P. 8.,—A Dictionary of the principal Languages spoken in the Bengal Presidency, vis. 

English, Bengali, and Hindustdni. Calcutta, 1837. 
Hacghton, Sir G. 0., — Glossary, Bengali and English, to explain the TOta-itihas and other Selections. 

London, 1825. 
Haughtob, Sir G. C„— A Dictionary t Bengalee and Sanskrit, explained in English, and adapted to 

students of either language/ to which is added an Index, serving as a reversing Dictionary. London 

1833. 
Ram-COMbi. SlH,— A Dictionary in English and Bengalee; translated from Todd's edition of Johnson's 

English Dictionary. 2 Vols. Serampore, 1834, 
AJrOH.,«-<A Dictionary in English, Bengalee, and Manipuri, Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 1837. 
Brown, JR., —Comparison of Indo-Chinese Languages. Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. vi, 1837. 

Contains a Bengali Vocabulary. 
Addy, TJ. 0.,— English-Bengali Dictionary. Calcutta, 1854. 
Robihsob, J., --Dictionary of Law and other terms commonly employed in the Courts of Bengal. 

English and Bengali. Calcutta, 1860. 



1 It would be a hopeless, and a useless, task to attempt to give a complete list of all the Bengali Dictionaries which issue 
in swarms from Calcutta presses. Most of these are based on that of Mendies. 1 have contented myself with cataloguing 
all those which are of bibliographical importance, and to these I have added such as have been deemed worthy of Admis- 
sion to the Catalogue of the Imperial Library at Calcutta, or to the pages of the Orientalisehe Bibliographic. 

Bengali. i 
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Mabshman, .T. C, assisted by W. Cabit,— A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language— Bnglish-Bengalee. 

Serampore, 1869. This is the eighth edition of Vol. ii of Carey's Dictionary above quoted. 
Marshman, J, C, assisted by W. Caret,— A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language. Abridged from 

Br. Carey'* Mo Dictionary. Fourth edition, 2 Vols. Serampore. 1871. A ninth edition (the 

preface to the second volume being dated 1828), Serampore, 1874, 
Anon.,— A Dictionary in English and Bengalee for the use of Schools, Serampore, Calcutta (printed), 

1869. Another edition, Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 1873. Third edition, Soodhanidi Press, 

Calcutta, 1884. 
Adalut Khan,— A Vocabulary of Words— in Hindustani Persian and Bengali- Calcutta, 1872. Second 

edition, Calcutta, 1876. 
Mbndies, J., — Abridgment of Johnson's Dictionary, English-Bengali. Second edition, Calcutta, 1872. 
Mbndies, J., --Companion to Johnson's Dictionary, Bengali and English, Third edition, Calcutta, 1876. 
Hutchinson, B. P., — A Glossary of Medical and Medico-legal terms, including those most frequently 

met with in the Law-courts* Calcutta, 1873. 
Anon. (Majumdar's Series),— ^Dictionary, Bengali- English, for the use of Schools* Calcutta, 1874. Die* 

tionary, English-Be ngalj 0r ^ use °S Schools. Calcutta, 1875. Another edition, Calcutta, 1876. 
Mookirjib, Jogendra-natb ; Chattebjee, Jogendra Nath; and Bisvas, Ambica Charun. — Sabda-sara 

Mohanidhi, a Bengali*Enolish Dictionary. Calcutta, 1876. 
Bakbrjee, Qopai Chnnder, — A Dictionary (# ic), English and Bengali, for the use of Students in English 

Schools in Bengal* Calcutta, 1880. 
Anon., — Brihat ingrbzji 5 bangala Abhidh&n. An enlarged Dictionary in English and Bengali for the use 

of Schools. Calcutta, 1880. 
Banerjke, Durga Charan, — The cheap, illustrated English, Bengali and English Pocket Dietionary. 

Calcutta, 1880. Bengali-English, and English-Bengali. 
Mitter, Gopal Chunder,— A Dictionary in Bengalee (sic) and English, for the use of Schools, New 

edition, Calcutta, 1881. 
Gupta, Durga Charana, — Poeifo* English Dictionary, with English and Bengali meanings. (Gupta Press 

Series.) Calcutta, 1884. 
Romanatte Bondopadhia and Chochi Bouchone CHOTTOPADHiA,—*D*d*onnat>e francais-bengali, avec le 

prononciation en bengali, a V usage des ecole* et colleges de Vlnde. Chancier nagore, no date. 
Anon. (? Barada Prasad Majumdar),— -4» enlarged and illustrated Prahritibddha AbhidhS,na t or Compre- 
hensive Dictionary of the Bengali Language (in Bengali). Calcutta, San 1294 (1887 A.D.). 
RImkamal VidtIla^kae,— Sachitra Prahritibad AbhidMn, an Illustrated and Etymological Dictionary 

of the Bengali Language. Calcutta ; appeared in Parts. Part viii. (Grihabagrabani-Chba- 

gal), 1887. 
Lakshmi Nabayan Mallik,— Barat's Pronouncing Etymological and Pictorial Dietionary of the English 

and of the Bengali Language. Calcutta, 1887, and if. years. 
Balaram Pit,— Jin* enlarged English to Bengali Dictionary, Calcutta, 1888. 
BalauAm Pal, — Prahriti-vivek Abhidh&n (an Etymological Dictionary , containing 53,838 words). Calcutta, 

1893-94. 
Brajendranath Gh5sIl,— A Dictionary of the Bengali Language. Calcutta*. 1890* 

Shashi Bushan Chatterji,— -4 Bengali Dictionary (in Bengali). Calcutta, 1891. 
StamI-charan Chattebji,— Sabdadidhiti AbhidhoZn (in Bengali). Calcutta, 1892. 

BholA-nIth Mukarji,— A Dictionary of Medical Terms, used in the Hindu System of Medicine (in 

Bengali). Calcutta, 1892. 
BIT, R. K., and Div, S. C.,-~ BhSrat Edsh. The Indian Encycloposdia. Calcutta, 1888—1894. 
Jivan Keishna Sen and others,— SamSrtha Kdsh; a Bengali and English Dictionary f with Pauranic 

Biographical Dictionary. Calcutta. (Parts 38-50 appeared in 1892-93.) 
NagIndba-nIth Basd, — Visva Kdsha, an Encyclopaedia (in Bengali). Calcutta. Still appearing in Parts, 
AbalX-kanta SIn,-— The Student's Comprehensive Anglo-Bengali Dictionary, Calcutta, 1894. 
BhA ban-mohan BASuy<— An enlarged Dictionary in English and Bengali. Calcutta, 1895. 
Stkis,— Eng lish and Bengali Dictionary for the use of Schools. 

Gupta, Gyan Charan,— Dtch'onart/ with English and Bengali meanings of Bengali words. 
Sd*.H. Q n ~Th* Comprehensive English Bengali Dictionary. Oaicuwa, i*H. 
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B.— LlTEBATUBI!, ETC. 

Siton-Karr, W. Q.,— The Bengali Language and Literature, Oaloutta Review, Vol, xi, 1849, pp. 493 and ff. 

Long, Rev. J,,—- Early Bengali Literature and Newspapers, Oaloutta Review, Vol. xiii, 1»50, pp. 124 and ff. 

Long, Rev. J.,— Three thousand Bengali Proverbs and Proverbial Sayings. ? Bate and Place of Publication. 

Long, Rev. J.,— "Eastern Proverbs and Emblems illustrating old Truths. London (Triibner's Oriental Series). 

Dutt, Hut Ohunder,— Bengali Poetry, Oaloutta Review, Vol. xvii, 1852, pp, 1 and 5. 

Anon.,— Two thousand Bengali Proverbs, illustrating Native Life and Feeling. In Bengali. Calcutta, 1868. 

Anon., — Bengali Literature, Oaloutta Review, Vol. Hi, 1871, pp. 295 and ff, 

Beames, J.y—Hymns of the earliest Bengali Poets, Indian Antiquary, Vol. i, 1872, pp. 323 and ff. 

Beames, J. t — The Vaishnava Poets of Bengal. lb., Vol. ii, 1873, pp. 1, 37, and 187. 

Beames, J. f — Comparative Grammar above quoted, Vol. i, p. 84. 

Dutt, R. C, CXI.,— 2%* Literature of Bengal, a biographical and critical history from the earliest 

times. First edition (published under the pseudonym of * Arey Dae '), Calcutta, 1877. Second 

edition (under the Author's own name), Calcutta and London, 1895. 
Hara«pbasXd §XstbI, Mah&mahOpadhySya, — Vernacular Literature of Bengal before the Introduction of 

English Education. Hare Press. Calcutta, no date. 
Haba-prasId BiSTBl, Mahlmahdpadhy&ya»— Discovery of living Buddhism in Bengal Calcutta, 1897. 

Contains an account ol the Literature of the so-called Dharma Religion, which is a survival of 

Buddhism. 
KInXiUi, GhOsIl.— Prabsd Sangraha, a Collection of Proverbs. Calcutta, 1891. 
DvIbakI-nIth Basu,— Prabad Pustah, a Book of Proverbs. Calcutta, 1893. 
RljlNDRA-NiTH Banbbji,— A Collection of Agricultural Sayings in Lower Bengal. Calcutta, 1893. 
DiNli-CHANDBA SlN,— Banga-bhasha d Sshitya. Part I, P Comilla. ? 1896. (The Title-page does not 

say where the book is published. It is printed in Comilla, and the Preface is dated 1896.) It is 

in the Bengali Language. 
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